4                         BACKGROUND OF COPYRIGHT LAW

fore such practices for the future, and for the encouragement of learned
men to compose and write useful books, he it enacted . .

To protect the author from this abuse, the law conferred upon him
the sole right to print his book for a period of fourteen years, with a
second fourteen-year renewal period, provided he register the title at
Stationers' Hall and furnish nine copies for deposit at various univer-
sity and official libraries. Furthermore, the law had 'teeth':

And that if any bookseller, printer, or other person whatsoever, shall
print, reprint, or import any such book or books, without the consent of the
proprietor . . , then such offender shall forfeit such book or books to the
proprietor of the copy thereof, who shall forthwith damask and make waste-
paper of them; and farther, that every such offender shall forfeit one penny
for every sheet which shall be found in his custody.

Other European countries were slow to follow England's example.
Denmark's first copyright law was enacted in 1741. It declared that
books could be reprinted only with the consent of the author or the
first publisher, with several notable exceptions: hymnals, Luther's
catechism, and 'abc books.*

It was not until 1793 that France enacted her copyright law, which
was passed on to Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland as they
came under the influence of Napoleon. The law assured to all authors,
artists, and composers, regardless of citizenship, the exclusive right
during their lifetime to sell, distribute, or assign their works through-
out the Republic. Spain's copyright law was passed in 1847. One of
the few progressive steps in the turbulent reign of Isabella II, it pro-
tected the works of Spanish authors, whether they were published in
Spain or in any of the many Hispanic colonies; but if the works of
colonial writers were in the Spanish language, they could be imported
into Spain only with the consent of the Government.

In Germany, any federal law was much more difficult to enact be-
cause of the absence of a strong central government. From the time
of Napoleon's defeat until after the Franco-Prussian War, Germany
was comprised of many autonomous States, loosely bound in a Con-
federation. The primary purposes of the German Diet, especially dur-
ing its earlier years, were the maintenance of peace between the States
and self-defense if German territory was attacked by a foreign power.
However, the Diet did pass a copyright law in 1838 (seven years after
Heine had departed for France) to protect the subjects of the con-
federated kingdoms. The protection, unfortunately, proved to be only